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The Old Man and the Scene? 


Notes on the making of ‘Rar 


by Peter Grilli 
JK stu Sept. 7, 1984—The ewe-hou 


drive from Kumamoto airport on 
Japan's southern island of Kyushu gives me 
time to collect my thoughts. I’m driving up 
into Mt. Aso, an active volcano that occu- 
pies most of the central plateau of Kyushu, 
on my way to meet Akira Kurosawa, 
another active volcano, who is hard at 
work on a new film. The great Japanese 
director, who made 23 features in the first 
two decades of his career, is 74 and work- 
ing slower these days. Ran is only his 
fourth film in 20 years. 

Kurosawa is attempting one of the most 
elusive masterpieces of Western literature, 
King Lear, which, he has retitled Ran 
(“chaos” or “disorder’’), and the Japanese 
press has been calling it the culmination of 
his lifes work. At work on Ran nearly a 
decade, he has spoken of little else. But 
just as Lear has defeated some of the 
finest Shakespearean actors and directors 
in the West, it has come to seem that the 
more Kurosawa dwelled on Ran, the more 
distant grew the chances that his vision 
would ever actually appear on the screen. 

Kurosawa had first conceived a plan for 
filming Lear in the early Seventies but 
could find no backing in Japan for the pro- 
ject. His reputation for tyrannical behavior 
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and obsessive perfectionism had long 
since scared off the Japanese studios. 
Despite the international acclaim accor- 
ded his films, Japanese audiences no 
longer flocked to see them. In 1964, Red 
Beard far exceeded both its shooting 
schedule and its budget; when it was 
finally released, it just barely recouped its 
costs at the boxoffice. In 1970, Dodes’ka- 
den had not done well at all, and not long 
afterward Kurosawa attempted suicide. 
No Japanese studio would risk working 
with him after that, and his next film, 
Dersu Uzala (1975), was shot in Russia, a 
Mosfilm production made with Soviet 
funds. In 1980, Kagemusha—which 
Kurosawa brushed off as merely “‘a 
rehearsal for Ran”—was of intimidating 
scale, at least to Japanese producers, and 
ultimately was produced only when 
George Lucas and Francis Coppola 
helped arrange an international distribu- 
tion deal with 20th Century Fox. A critical 
if not popular hit abroad, Kagemusha was 
received coolly at home and made little 
profit. 

Would Ran ever be made? Kurosawa 
first completed a script around 1978, and 
in the intervening years continued to 
revise it, writing with Hideo Oguni, who 
had collaborated on nearly every Kuro- 
sawa script since Rashomon in 1950. This 
time they were joined by Masato Ide, who 
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had earlier worked on Red Beard and 
Kagemusha. As they honed, the rumors 
kept circulating: Ran could never be pro- 
duced—too grand in scale; no Japanese 
producer would touch it—too expensive; 
Kurosawa has finally been promised the 
money to begin shooting; no, the deal fell 
through. Four years earlier, when Kage- 
musha won a Grand Prize at Cannes, the 
rumors began to fly again: Surely now 
Kurosawa will be able to find a producer 
for Ran; a Hollywood studio is about to 
sign the deal; no, it has to be produced by 
a Japanese studio; no, it’s too expensive — 
if its to be done at all, it will be by an 
American or European producer; no, 
they'd never be able to work with Kuro- 
sawa. 


Kurosawa and I got to know each other 
well in 1981, when he came to New York 
for a complete retrospective of his films at 
Japan Society. At that time there had been 
renewed talk about Ran. The translated 
script was passed around, and many 
thought it splendid. It seemed only a mat- 
ter of time before a producer would step 
forward with pen in hand to sign a con- 
tract. But no. Silence and no action. Kuro- 
sawa returned to Japan to continue rework- 
ing the script and sketching his 
storyboards. Suddenly, interest in Ran was 


(Continued on p. 57) 


“We’re waiting now for another typhoon. The last one was perfect, but I 
still need some more shots....” 


Akira Kurosawa at the lens. 


(Continued from p. 48) 
rekindled in 1983, when Serge Silberman, 


the French producer of most of Luis 
Bunuel’s later films, announced that a 
work of Ran’s importance could not be left 
unmade and that he was negotiating to do 
it as a French-Japanese co-production. 

The inevitable setbacks followed when 
the French government announced aus- 
terity measures preventing the investment 
of French capital abroad. But by early ’84, 
Silberman negotiated a solution with the 
French Finance Ministry and enlisted the 
cooperation of Masato Hara, president of 
Herald-Ace, a major Japanese film distrib- 
utor and occasional producer. A deal was 
struck between Herald-Ace and Silber- 
man’s company, Greenwich Films, and it 
was announced that Ran would finally go 
into production with a $10 million-dollar 
budget. For Japan, that is a record-break- 
ing sum: No film had ever before been 
conceived on so grand a scale. Shooting 
would begin in June. 


A I drive through the Kyushu country- 
side, | wonder about the effect on 
Kurosawa of this long struggle. He has 
declared that Ran will be the culmination 
of his career and no doubt his last film. But 
when I saw him last, a year earlier, he 
appeared tired, angry, and disgusted with 


all the delays. He remained optimistic, as 
always, that Ran would somehow, eventu- 
ally, be made, but now he began to wonder 
if he could outlast the waiting game. Was 
Kurosawa up to the enormous task he had 
set for himself? 

Though the notion of a Japanese Lear 
may at first startle literary purists, there is 
an authentic rightness to the combination 
of forces at work on the project. Kurosa- 
wa’s finest earlier films—Rashomon, 
Ikiru, Red Beard, The Seven Samurai— 
have an intellectual seriousness, a passion- 
ate humanism and moral power, and an 
artistic weight that could be described as 
Shakespearean. His 1960 film, The Bad 
Sleep Well, a contemporary fable about a 
young businessman challenging corporate 
corruption to avenge the murder of his 
father, has been called a modern Japanese 
Hamlet; and his Throne of Blood, a direct 
adaptation of Macbeth to medieval Japan, 
singular in its translation of Shakespearean 
themes and methods to the screen. 

My excitement rises with the smooth 
highway along Mt. Aso. The volcano is 
actually a tremendous crater, encompass- 
ing hundreds of square miles of Kuma- 
moto and Oita prefectures in central 
Kyushu. Rather than a single mountain, 
Aso consists of five separate volcanic 
peaks along the rim of this huge prehis- 
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toric crater. The entire area might well 
have been designed to Kurosawa’s specifi- 
cations, with sulfurous steam issuing out 
of rocky crevices to lend drama to certain 
scenes and vast grassy fields and thickly 
wooded hillsides to provide the backdrop 
for Ran’s pitched battles and scenes of 
charging cavalries. 

Shooting began in June at Himeji Cas- 
tle, one of the most beautiful and best 
preserved relics of Japan’s feudal past. 
Kurosawa shot parts of Kagemusha at 
Himeji, taking advantage of its massive 
stone walls, labyrinthine passageways, and 
overall architectural authenticity. Com- 
pleting the Himeji scenes in early summer, 
Kurosawa next moved his cast and crew of 
more than 300 to Kyushu, where through- 
out the rest of the summer, shooting con- 
tinued at Kumamoto Castle and on the 
broad plateaus surrounding Mt. Aso. 


A fine drizzle is falling as I approach the 
town of Choja-baru, actually only a 
cluster of hotspring inns, where the main 
cast and crew is lodged. The skies are 
ominously gray, imperilling the shooting 
that I have traveled so far to witness. If it is 
going to rain, I think, let it really pour. 
Then maybe they'll shoot the great storm 
scene when Kurosawa’s protagonist — like 
Shakespeare's Lear—slips into madness 
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and dashes out into the hurricane. 

As I pull up at the Yamanami-so, the 
small inn where Kurosawa is staying, out 
dashes ‘Teruyo Nogami to greet me. 
Nogami, affectionately known as Non- 
chan, has been Kurosawa’s chief assistant 
for more than three decades. Beginning 
work with him in 1949 as a script girl on 
Rashomon, Non-chan has since been con- 
stantly at his side, protecting, suggesting, 
and anticipating every request. Wearing 
baggy jeans and an old ‘Fshirt, her hair tied 
loosely back with a kerchief and her face 
nut-brown from months in the sun, she 
looks more robust than I have ever seen 
her. “Wait till you see sensei;’ she laughs, 
referring to Kurosawa with the honorific 
word for “master” or “teacher.” “You won't 
recognize him either! We all look like 
we've been planting rice all summer.” 


a rain has curtailed all plans for 
shooting today. Since Kurosawa is 
locked away in his editing room and will 
remain at work there for the rest of the day, 
Non-chan sends me off with one of the 
assistant directors on a tour of the nearby 
filming locations. 

First, we go to see the horses. Okada- 
san, my guide, tells me that the production 
calls for nearly 250 of them to appear in 
several huge battle scenes fought by 
mounted warriors. This seems to be 
becoming one of Kurosawa’s trademarks: 
Who could forget the charging cavalries of 
Kagemusha and the horrible battlefields at 
the end of that film, where hundreds of 
horses lay dead or dying? They have never 
been in great supply in Japan, and for 
Kagemusha Kurosawa had to import 
horses from the United States—some of 
which are being used again in Ran, aug- 
mented by 70 quarterhorses flown from 
Oregon, Colorado, and Idaho, plus about 
100 more obtained from riding stables all 
over Japan. 

At a nearby dude ranch where the 
horses have been stabled, local farmers 
recall the preparations for a huge battle 
scene shot the week before. “What a day 
that was!’ one of the farm women 
exclaims to me in her thick Kyushu drawl. 
“There must have been 2,000 people 
charging all over those fields, with sensei 
up in his tower over there shouting orders 
at everybody through a megaphone.” Fol- 
lowing her gaze across the pasture, now 
abandoned in the warm rain and fresh 
breeze blowing through waves of grass, I 
see a 20-foot steel scaffold where Kuro- 
sawa must have perched. “And he sat there 
on that tower all day long, without coming 
down even once. He must have been up 
there from nine in the morning till four or 
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five in the afternoon. They say all he had 
for lunch was one rice-ball. 

“I dont see how they could get anything 
done,” she adds. “There were 30 other 
people, at least, climbing all over the tower 
with cameras and equipment and things, 
getting in sensei’s way. And there were lots 
of other cameras and equipment scattered 
around the field, and horses charging up 
and down. It's amazing that the actors 
managed to get through those crowds in 
their costumes. Good thing the sun was 
shining. If it had been a day like today, that 
field would have been an ocean of mud!” 

From the battlefield, Okada drives me 
to an adjoining valley where a row of large 
canvas tents had been erected now hous- 
ing crates of costumes and props used by 
the more than 1,000 extras who had taken 
part in the battle. Armor, helmets, swords, 
saddles, banners, stirrups, all manner of 
military equipage fill the tents. It is now 
waiting to be used in additional shooting — 
even though filming of the main battles 
was completed—and is simply left in 
tents, protected only from the rain. 
“Nobody else can make a samurai movie 
in Japan right now,’ laughs Okada. “We 
have all the costumes and equipment right 
here?’ Though the costumes and props 
made from modern materials, “are fine for 
all the extras, the foot soldiers, and cavalry 
horsemen,’ Okada says, “the costumes 
the main actors wear, especially in close- 
ups, have to be much better. Sensei 
wouldn't allow anything that’s not perfectly 
authentic. We've even used some antique 
armor in some of the scenes.” 

I arrive back at the inn, just as Kurosawa 
is emerging from a concentrated four-hour 
session in the editing room. “What took 
you so long? I thought you'd never get 
here,” he greets me with a friendly nod. He 
has just got rid of a flock of Japanese and 
European journalists who have come to 
watch the shooting of the battle scenes, 
but he’s all smiles and affability. Six feet 
tall, deeply tanned in a green football jer- 
sey that has NOTRE DAME in bold yellow 
letters across his chest, he towers over 
everyone around him. Surrounded by his 
closest associates, this Kurosawa is not at 
all the tense, imperious autocrat I'd seen at 
press conferences. ‘The work may be gru- 
eling but clearly it suits him. 


We joke about the press reports I've 
been reading about Ran. “What? Not even 
one delay yet? Everything right on sched- 
ule and on budget? Amazing!” He assures 
me it’s all true. “I've gotten everything I 
want so far, and we're more than half done 
with the shooting. Its never gone so 
smoothly for me before. Even a typhoon 
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arrived right on schedule so we could 
shoot the storm scene. You know how 
those journalists always call me Tenno 
(Emperor)? Well, now I guess I can even 
command the heavens. What a great 
storm it was, too. And it hit just when we 
needed it.” 

Earlier, Non-chan had rehearsed me a 
bit on what I might say to get Kurosawa to 
show me some of the sacred, secret 
rushes—something mildly flattering like, 
“How can I leave Kyushu without seeing 
any of the movie? And now, with this rain, 
I may not even be able to see you shoot- 
ing.’ But no such subtle hints are neces- 
sary. “Don't you want to see the battle 
footage?” he asks. “C’mon, let’s go look at 
some of the scenes I’ve just been working 
on.” Back he goes into the editing room, a 
converted maid’s room about ten by seven 
feet. Ten of us crowd around his Movieola. 

What we see is still rough, but magnifi- 
cent. The crisp mountain air of the Aso 
plateau has contributed much to the strik- 
ing beauty of the footage. The trees, grass 
pasturelands, and forests are brilliantly 
emerald, with none of the thick heavy 
summer haze that has enveloped the rest 
of Japan. Images are sharp in this crystal- 
line air, and rushing boldly across the rich 
ground of green are streaks of red and blue 
of the mounted horsemen riding to battle. 
There is something vaguely European 


-about the visual quality of this footage — 


something like Bosworth Field in Olivier’s 
film of Richard II]—but then it all comes 
back into Japanese focus again, looking 
like a scene from one of the great battle 
screens of the early Edo period. ‘The mili- 
tary banners flutter and are whipped by 
the wind in perfect rhythm. And clouds 
dashing across the blue sky create patterns 
of shadowy movement on the earth, urg- 
ing on in turn the human action, pushing 
one phalanx of mounted troops after 
another across the fields into battle. 
These fragments combine the grandeur 
of Kagemusha with the passion and feroc- 
ity and controlled chaos of the great battle 
scenes in The Seven Samurai. Only Kuro- 
sawa can command such action onscreen, 
and he hasn't managed it so superbly since 


Throne of Blood. 


urosawa’s rooms are a mixture of 

Western and Japanese styles— the 
conventional sort of hybrid suite often 
found in such provincial hotels. ‘The West- 
ern living room is full of heavy, modernis- 
tic furniture upholstered in phony suede; 
the appointments in the adjoining Japa- 
nese room are more elegant. Remember- 
ing his rather disheveled hotel rooms in 
New York, I am surprised at how neat and 


At 74, Kurosawa began to wonder if he could outlast the waiting game. 


Was he up to the enormous task he had set for himself? 


tidy the suite is, considering that Kuro- 
sawa had been living there for three 
months. “Of course, I’m tidy. I’m always 
straightening up here. I’ve got plenty of 
time to be tidy because all the work is 
moving along so well; I don’t have to hang 
around these rooms worrying.” 

Non-chan and Fumio Yanoguchi, the 
sound recordist, bring in a tape deck and 
small speakers. Composer ‘Toru Takemit- 
su’s piercing flute music (a nokan, or Noh 
flute) pours out timelessly — neither mod- 
ern nor archaic—shrill and harsh at 
moments, hauntingly beautiful at other 
moments, calm and yet shot through with 
terror. There is only a solo flute sequence 
that ‘Iakemitsu is considering using as a 
kind of theme. He had sent it from Tokyo 
to get Kurosawa’s reactions. The passage 
captures both the beauty and terror of 
Lear’s themes. As always with the Noh 
flute, the sound verges on madness. 

We listen to four slightly different ver- 
sions of the same passage of music. 
Although the notes are the same, the 
phrasing and atmosphere of each version 
are different. ‘The first three end on an 
identical high note, but the fourth holds 
that same high note a split second longer, 
then ends abruptly with a shriek that rises 
even higher. “That’s it!” exclaims Kuro- 
sawa, sure that the fourth version captures 
the qualities he is seeking. There's more 
hysteria in it. It’s also shorter. “Always, the 
shorter the better, less is more,’ insists the 
director who, a week earlier, had spent 
nearly $2 million in two days shooting a 
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1,200 extras, 1,400 suits of armor... 


battle scene that called for hundreds of 
horses and thousands of soldiers. 

We talk about his paintings. During the 
long years of waiting for Ran to start pro- 
duction, Kurosawa had painted all the key 
scenes in extraordinary detail. (An album 
of these paintings is soon to be published.) 
Kurosawa opens a desk drawer and pulls 
out a thick sheaf of paintings on paper. On 
page after page of rich expressionistic 
imagery, the paper is encrusted with pig- 
ments that are thick and powerful. The 
eight or ten paintings that he thrusts 
before my eyes seem brighter, more full of 
sunlight, than he did for Kagemusha. 
“We'll have to exhibit them in New York 
when we show the film,’ I say, “the way we 
did with your Kagemusha paintings.” 
Absently, Kurosawa replies, “Yes, of 
course. Wonderful. Let’s do that.” 

I ask about shooting plans for the next 
few weeks. The schedule calls for them to 
film in Kyushu until the end of September. 
There are still some battle sequences to 
be shot and many close-ups. And some of 
the storm remains to be done. “Were wait- 
ing now for another typhoon. ‘The last one 
was perfect, but I still need some more 
shots. Not just any storm will do?’ 

In October, the entire production is to 
move to Getemba, near Mt. Fuji, for more 
shooting at a different castle. “Ask Muraki 
to show you his drawings of that open set!” 
suggests Kurosawa. “They're building it 
right now. It should be ready by the end of 
the month.’ Yoshiro Muraki has been 
Kurosawa’s art director since 1955, and for 
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Ran he has created his masterpiece, a 
huge fortress on the gray-black dusty 
slopes of Mt. Fuji, near where he had 
constructed the great castle for Throne of 
Blood in 1956. Ran’s castle is to be more 
than three times bigger than Throne’s, and 
as authentic in every detail. When one 
remembers the brooding, malevolent 
presence of that earlier castle, one antici- 
pates that this new one—with towers 
thrusting 60 or 70 feet into the air— will be 
truly overwhelming. 


inner—a stately event. The atmo- 
D sphere at table is rather formal at first. 
My presence as a stranger and a foreigner 
no doubt contributes to the stiffness, but I 
sense that the assembled actors —the vet- 
erans Hisashi Igawa, Kenji Kodama, Jin- 
pachi Nezu, ‘lakeshi Kato, and Masayuki 
Yui, plus some new faces—are always 
rather formal in Kurosawa’s presence. 
When Peter, the actor playing Kyoami, the 
fool, bursts in, late for dinner, things 
loosen up considerably. Peter (the stage 
name of this hugely popular ‘T'V star) 
flounces down in a seat directly across the 
table from me, wearing a loose, well-worn 
yellow sweater, a blue-jeans skirt, hair in a 
long ponytail. Is he a guy in drag or a 
woman with a deep, mannish voice? 
Everyone seems to sense my bewilder- 
ment, but they say nothing. He/she calls 
for a beer in a loud, rather sassy voice and 
fixes his androgynous almond-shaped eyes 
on me. Peter is clever, sharp-tongued, full 
of jokes and outspoken, the only one at 
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the table who seems liberated enough 
from the air of formality to speak directly, 
almost rudely, to Kurosawa. (And the old 
man actually appears to enjoy it.) Sitting 
opposite Kurosawa and me, Peter cooks 
suktyaki on the brazier in front of us, bick- 
ering with sensei over whether more or 
less soy sauce or sugar should be poured 
into the sizzling pan. 

What do the Japanese really think of 
Peter? They kid around with him, but it’s 
as though he’s a friendly being from 
another world. Having seen him on TV, 
where his popular singing and dancing acts 
seem idiotic and vulgar, meeting him I 
sense a real intelligence and volatile bril- 
liance. Perhaps Kurosawa, always noted 
for his unorthodox casting, has struck gold 
once again. 

The dinner-table conversation shifts 
back and forth on a variety of subjects, 
always controlled by Kurosawa seated in 
the middle like a referee. They talk surpri- 
singly littke about the work at hand. 
Instead, they take advantage of my pres- 
ence to talk about New York, its dangers 
and its thrills. Nearly all the actors have 
been to New York at least once; they seem 
fascinated by it. he subject turns some- 
how to Sidney Lumet. Kurosawa com- 
ments on the opportunities a city like New 
York offers Lumet, who takes full advan- 
tage of them. How well he captured New 
York in Prince of the City, remarks Kuro- 
sawa; the power, the energy, and grit of the 
city are the real heroes of that film. Unfor- 
tunately, the movie had not done well in 
Japan; nobody understood it. Kurosawa 
spoke of his pleasure at seeing Prince of 
the City on his first night in New York in 
1981, then meeting Lumet several days 
later at William Friedkin’s home. He says 
that he hadn't understood much of what 
Lumet said to him that night, but the 
man’s passionate Commitment to movies 
was clear. “All of his films are so different 
from each other, but [ve enjoyed every 
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one. 


© one expects much from the First 

‘Tokyo International Film Festival, 
which is to open with Ran. First of all, says 
Kurosawa, government-sponsored film 
festivals never really work, and it’s foolish 
for the Japanese government to expect 
that its Ministry of International ‘Trade and 
Industry could possibly handle a film festi- 
val intelligently. The government’ pri- 
mary focus is on the location, not the 
content, of the festival he says. They want 
to feature the Shibuya district of ‘Tokyo as 
a center of new “youth” culture. That's all 
they're interested in, sneers Kurosawa, not 
selecting good films. A circus would suit 
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the purpose as well— maybe even better. 
And then, film festivals are really nothing 
but commercial marketplaces, riven by 
nationalistic politics. He grumbles about 
the 1980 Cannes Festival, where Kirk 
Douglas, chairman of the jury insisted that 
All That Jazz share top prize with Kage- 
musha; had the chairman been French, 
he would've insisted that a French film get 
the top award. 

Returning to the Tokyo Festival, Kuro- 
sawa wonders why the ‘Irade Ministry was 
given responsibility for it instead of the 
Bunka-cho (Cultural Agency). After all, 
isnt a film to be considered “culture”? Or is 
it just a trade commodity? Anyway, sighs 
Kurosawa, the Bunka-cho has no power or 
money, no toughness or strength to hold 
its own within the Japanese government. 
“Isn't it ridiculous that the Bunka-cho is 
located within the Mombusho (Ministry 
of Education)? Shouldn't it really be the 
other way around—the education agency 
within a culture ministry?” 


Masayuki Yui as Tango. 


Me: 1985—Back in Japan six 
onths later, [ make a beeline for the 
sound studio at Ioho where Kurosawa is 
dubbing dialogue for Ran. ‘Toru ‘Takemit- 
su’s musical score is incomplete, and 
much work remains before the final mix, 
but editing of the film is virtually finished. 

The preceding half-year have not been 
easy on Kurosawa, Nogami tells me. His 
wife died after a long illness, and sound 
recordist Fumio Yanoguchi collapsed and 
died. Still, the sensei persevered. Follow- 
ing his wife's death after 35 years of mar- 
riage, he stayed away from Ran for only a 
few days before returning to work. 

At two hours, 40 minutes, Kurosawa is 
resisting pressure to cut the film. No 
longer than Kagemusha, Ran is still con- 
siderably shorter than his most acclaimed 
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films, The Seven Samurai, Red Beard, 
and his early film adaptation of The Idiot. 
Hastily arranging for me to see the film ina 
small, dusty screening room at ‘Toho, 
Nogami apoligizes for the cramped quar- 
ters, for the poor quality of the work print, 
and for the unavoidable reel changes. 
Most, but not all of the dialogue and sound 
effects will be in, she reminds me, but of 
course none of the music track had been 
recorded yet. 

As the film rolls past me—scarred and 
incomplete though it is—I see all the ran- 
dom bits of footage that had seemed so 
brilliant in Kyushu six months earlier find- 
ing their place in a tapestry of overwhelm- 
ing power. This is the birth of a master- 
piece, I think. The image of a great 
Japanese screen painting looms in my con- 
sciousness: in such screens, the viewer is 
presented with a world of infinitesimal 
detail while never losing sight of the whole 
composition. Myriad actions of tiny 
human figures unfold in a narrative of 
dense complexity, but all are bound up ina 
universal cohesiveness. Io count the pass- 
ing minutes in a film of this sort would be 
as trivial as counting the brushstrokes in a 
Japanese screen or in a mural by Michel- 
angelo. 

And yet, sharply-etched scenes and 
individual performances stand out: ‘[at- 
suya Nakadai in the Lear role transcends 
his long film career of samurai heroes and 
modern madmen in a performance that 
derives power from under-playing. Mieko 
Harada, a young actress little known out- 
side Japan, plays the protagonist's malevo- 
lent daughter-in-law, Kaede, with a feroc- 
ity inspired as much by Shakespeare's 
Edmund as by the tragic and vengeful 
demonesses of the Noh stage. This 
should set aside once and for all the criti- 
cism that Kurosawa is a man’s director, 
incapable of creating credible female char- 
acters. And Peter’s sexual ambiguity 
invests angry tears and tragic joviality into 
his Fool with keen poignancy. 

Critics will debate long into the future 
about the passion Kurosawa has poured 
into Ran. Is his Lear the cry of an elderly 
and alienated artist, lashing back at a life- 
time of detractors who have misunder- 
stood his films, who have impeded his 
freedom to work? Is it the courageous final 
statement of a cultural nationalist who has 
watched modern society betray the deep- 
est values of the Japanese past? Is it the 
ultimate denunciation of war and human 
folly by a great humanist? Kurosawa will no 
doubt shrug off the critics and the ques- 
tions with the unspoken claim that he is 
entitled to all interpretations and to mean- 
ings that others have not discovered. @ 


